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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





Yanks and British 
Close In on Rommel 


“Listen, brother, were going to 
push Old Fritz to the sea,” said a 
Yank in Tunisia last week. 

Driving east from Sened with this 
purpose in mind, the Yanks occupied 
Maknassy (see map on p. 3, April 5 
Jr. Schol.). 

The Yanks pushed on to a range of 
hills called “The Shark’s Fin.” After 
scrambling up these heights, the 
weary Americans looked out over 40 
miles of broad level land to the sea. 
If they could cross those 40 miles, 
the Axis forces would be cut in two. 


MARETH LINE 


To the south, the British 8th Army 
pushed against the Mareth Line. The 
engineers were the of this 
campaign. 

In front of the Mareth Line runs 
a deep gully called the Wadi Zig- 
zau. The 8th Army could not pierce 
the Mareth Line until it crosséd.the 
Wadi. So one moonlight night ‘the 
Royal Engineers slid into the Wadi, 
dragging rocks and huge bundles of 
brushwood. 

They worked waist deep in mifady 
water, with enemy machine gun bul- 
lets and mortar shells shatte ring the 
air around them. They built a cause- 
way* strong enough to hold the tanks, 
trucks, and big guns of the 8th Army. 

Then the 3th Army stormed the 
Mareth Line, while another British 
force struck at Rommel from the 
real Ihe Axis troops were driven 
lrom the Mareth Line and retreated 
north along the coax. The 8th Army 
captured Gabes and drove on. 


Our Army leaders revealed that 
success in Tunisia depends largely 
on the work of the Services of Sup- 
ply. It takes 10 tons of equipment 


heroes 





The Japanese have launched at- 
tacks in China, all along the front 
from the Yellow River to the Burma 
Road. The map on this page will aid 
you in studying the new Japanese of- 
fensive. 

Not since the spring of 1942 have 
the Japanese attacked with such 
strength and fury. They have good 
equipment and many planes. 

Yellow River. In Honan Province, 
through which the Yellow River 
runs, the Chinese won the most im- 
portant victory in months. They re- 
captured the walled town of Sin- 
yang (see map). Sinyang has been a 
Japanese base since 1939. 

The people of Honan Province 
could not celebrate this victory, how- 
ever. For there was a terrible fam- 
ine in the province. It was caused 
by crop failures, a severe drought, 
and the necessity to feed the Chi- 
nese armies. 

Yangtze River. Great fighting 
raged for the possession of Hwajuny, 
near the banks of the Yangtze. If 





Map Study: China Battlefronts 


the Japanese could hold this city, 
they would be able to drive on 
Ichang. Ichang is one of the most 
vital points in China. The mountains 
around Ichang defend Chungking, 
China’s capital. 

Hwajung is in the center of 
China’s richest rice-growing region. 
One purpose of the Japanese attacks 
was to ruin this “rice-bow]! of China.” 

In the South. The Japanese land- 
ed on Luichow Peninsula, which juts 
out from China’s southern coast. 
They began to build naval and air 
bases on the peninsula. Their pur- 
pose was to wipe out the Chinese 
guerrilla armies which have been 
fighting near the great port of 
Canton. 

Burma Road. Near the border of 
Burma, the Japanese hurled attacks 
at the Chinese defenders of Kun- 
ming. Kunming is the Chinese ter- 
minal of the Burma Road. It is also 
the Chinese terminal of the airplane 
ferry service between India and 
China, which is operated by Yanks. 
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to land American soldier in 
Africa, and a ton and a half every 
month to keep him going. 

The Eighth Army’s supply corps 
delivers 2,400 tons of war material 
every day to General Montgomery. 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1¥43 by Pield Publications. 


Shaded area is held by Japs. They also hold Indo-China, Thailand, Burma. 
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CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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Manpower to Squeeze the Axis 


Chicago Times 





Thaw Slows Advances 
In Russian Fighting 


Springtime in Russia means mud. 
As the earth thaws, tanks and trucks 
are bogged down in the deep mud. 
Therefore, though the battles are 
fierce, neither side can advance rap- 
idly. 

In the Caucasus, the Russians last 
week launched a new drive against 
Novorossiisk (see map on p. 3, March 
15 Jr. Schol.). 

In the Kharkov region, fighting 
continued along the winding Donets 
River. The Germans captured the 
important railroad center of Belgo- 
rod. They then moved northward 
toward Kursk, but the Russians 
slowed this drive. 

On the “Napoleon Road,” the 
Russians ground slowly forw ard 
toward the great Nazi base of Smol- 
ensk. This is a region of small farms 
and old Russian towns. The terrain 
is rough, and mechanized troops 
have difficulty in crossing it. 

In the Lake Ilmen region, Mar- 
shal Timoshenko’s forces advanced 
toward Staraya Russa. This is a re- 
gion of misty lakes and swamps. 
During the spring thaw, it is almost 
impossible to cross these swamps. 





New Food Program Under Way 


In order to help solve our nation’s 
food problems, President Roosevelt 
appointed Chester C. Davis as Food 
Administrator. Mr. Davis has been 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. He formerly was 
in charge of the farm program of 
the AAA (Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration). 

In his new job, Mr. Davis is in 
charge of the production and distri- 
bution of food, and the manpower 
supply for America’s farms. It is his 
duty to make sure that there is 
enough food for the armed forces 
and for civilian needs. 

The President announced plans for 
several other measures to increase 
our food supply. Among these were: 

1. Farm-machinery factories will 
be permitted to manufacture ma- 
chines used on farms, instead of 
turning all their energies to the man- 
ufacture of war supplies. More steel 
will be sold to these factories, so 
they can make the vital farm ma- 
chines. 

About three million farm work- 
ers will be. deferred from the draft 
this year, because they are needed 
on the farms. About 550,000 farm 
workers have already Tox deferred, 
the President said. 

Thousands of soldiers who have 





received only a few weeks of train- 
ing may be given temporary fur- 
loughs, in order to go home and 
work on the farm. But the President 
is opposed to the furloughing of sol- 
diers who are fully trained and ready 
for battle. 

3. A “Land Army” may be re- 
cruited to aid farmers this summer. 
The “Land Army” would consist of 
high school students, women, and 
others who cannot join the armed 
forces. Most of these people have 
no farming experience, but there are 
many chores that they could do 
around the farm. 

Britain has a Land Army of this 
type. It has succeeded in increasing 
British food production by about 60 
per cent. 

Meat Rationing. Meanwhile, the 
rationing of meat, butter, canned 
fish, fats, oils, and cheese began on 
March 29. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced point values 
for all of these items. 

Each consumer has 16 points a 
weeks to spend on these foods. He 
may divide his points as he wishes 
among the various foods. 

The point value of meats ranges 
from 12 points a pound for dried 
beef, down to 1 point a pound for 
bacon rinds, pig's ears, or pig's feet. 








MedbeSres tm 
Officiai U. 8. Navy photo from International 


Battleship’s Scoreboard: U. S. ship, name not revealed, has blasted 32 Jap 
planes and sunk 3 destroyers. Sailors show plane score with their fingers. 
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ON THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH, THE IDEALS OF THIS GREA 
CHAMPION OF THE COMMON MAN LIVE ON WITH VITAL MEANING FOR TODA 











HE author of the Declaration of In- 

dependence, and of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Toleration; the 
firm advocate of the Bill of Rights 
guaranteeing our freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, petition, and religion; 
American Minister and Ambassador to France from 1784 
to 1790; and President of the United States for two 
terms (1801-1809), not only was a 
great statesman, but was an edu- 
cator, architect, mathematician, 
astronomer, scientific farmer, mu- 
sician, horseman, and inventor. 

Thomas Jefferson established 
the University of Virginia, de- 
signed the buildings and superintended their construc- 
tion, and planned that institution’s courses of study. He 
designed his home “Monticello,” and is 
considered the “first American architect.” 
His excellent library became the basis for 
the famed Congressional Library in 
Washington, D. C. Jefferson took a lead- 
ing part in laying the foundations of the 
American patent system and patent laws, 
and founded in 1807 the Coast Survey, 
which is continued today as the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. His purchase of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory from Napoleon of France in 
1803 more than doubled the size 
of the United States. The price 
paid for this vast territory—about 
560,000,000 acres—was $15,000,- 
000, less than three cents an acre 
for land that now is worth mil- 
lions. He organized the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
(1804-1806), headed by his youthful secretary, Meri- 
wether Lewis, which explored the vast 
Louisiana Territory and gave the United 
States its first claim to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory far to the West. 

All of Jefferson’s urge for discovery 
and his scientific interest in birds and 
plants and weatker observations went 
into the plans for the Lewis and Clark expedition. The 
expedition traveled 8,000 miles through wilderness, lost 
only one man, and cost the 
United States Government only 

















$2,500! Some said that the 
Louisiana “wilderness” would 
mever be traveled through 


again. But far-seeing Thomas 
Jefferson talked of “a great free 
and independent empire on the 
Columbia River.” 
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EFFERSON knew the value of 

crop rotation and other meth- 
ods of saving the soil from ero- 
sion. Thanks to seeds smuggled 
out of Italy by Jefferson and sent 
to South Carolina, American 
planters were able to raise rice as good as any in the 
world. He imported a threshing machine from Scotland 
and made improvements on it. He in- 
vented the plow used on his plantation. 
When neighboring planters saw how 
useful this machine was, they eagerly 
followed Jefferson’s example. He had a 
machine for the spinning and weaving 
of cloth, a factory for the manufacture 
of brick, and a shop for the making of 
nails, which supplied the nearby stores as well as his 
neighbors, including James Monroe. Jefferson persuaded 
Congress to make the dollar the 
unit of our currency. The name 
“dollar” was adopted in 1785 from 
the Spanish dollar, and Jefferson 
first suggested dividing it into 
halves, dimes and cents. To permit 
uninterrupted dinner conferences 
at the White House and Monticello, he invented a re- 
volving dumbwaiter from the basement to the dining 
room so that the guests could help them- 
selves. He wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on a small lap-desk which he 
designed, and invented a machine called a 
polygraph by which he could write two 
identical letters at the same time. 

Jefferson was deeply interested in bot- 
any, zoology, chemistry, and medicine. When inocula- 
tion for smallpox was first debated, Jefferson submitted 
to the treatment in Philadelphia. He 
loved music and would often rise be- 
fore dawn to practice for hours on his 
violin. He was a trained woodsman, 
and a brilliant horseman and athlete. 

Jefferson owned slaves but hated 
slavery, and worked throughout his 
life for the freedom of the Negro. His 
clause in the Ordinance of 1787 for the organization of 
government in the Northwest Territory was the first to 
limit slavery in the United States of 
America. Had Jefferson’s proposals con- 
cerning slavery been followed the War 
between the States (1861-1865) might 
have been averted. 

Thomas Jefferson ranks with Wash- 
ington and Lincoln in the trio of our 
greatest Presidents of the past. 
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“America, 4 «wew World” is slogan 
of this design from a Cuban stamp. 


Pan-American Day 
Celebrates Unity 


April 14th is Pan-American Day. 
Special programs and ceremonies 
are being held throughout the 
Americas, to celebrate the unity of 
the 21 American republics. 

On April 14, 1890, delegates as- 
sembled in Washington, D. C., to 
form the Commercial Bureau of the 
American Republics. This bureau 
later became the Pan American 
Union. 

Another reason for choosing April 
14th was that almost all the schools 
of the Western Hemisphere are then 
in session. Pupils in nations south of 
the equator have recently returned 
from their summer vacations. 

Pan-American Day is a day espe- 
cially for schools. There will be 
programs in the four American 
languages—Portuguese (in Brazil), 
French (in Haiti and French posses- 
sions), English (in the United States), 
and §panish (in all the other na- 
tions). 

Watch your newspaper for radio 
programs in celebration of Pan- 
American Day. 

FRONT COVER MAP 


The map on the front cover of 
Junior Scholastic shows how the 
Latin Americans produce rich sup- 
plies of minerals and agricultural 
products. These raw materials are 
carried by United Nations ships to 
the war factories of the United 
States and Britain. There the ma- 
terials are manufactured into planes, 





GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 
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Wallace Makes Tour 


Of Latin Countries 


Henry A. Wallace, Vice President 
of the United States, has been mak- 
ing a Good Neighbor tour of Latin 
American nations. Mr. Wallace vis- 
ited the nations of Central America 
and those on the western coast of 
South America. 

Mr. Wallace said that his trip was 
in a way returning the visits of Latin 
American Presidents who have come 
to the United States in recent 
months. The Vice President speaks 
excellent Spanish, and is highly re- 
garded by the Latin American peo- 
ples. 

In the Republic of Panama, Mr. 
Wallace spoke before the Bolivar So- 
ciety. This organization was named 
for Simon Bolivar, the greatest hero 
of Latin America. Bolivar was called 
The Liberator because he freed 
South America from Spanish rule, 
more than a century ago. 

“The spirit of Bolivar inspires men 
of good-will today more than ever,” 
said Mr. Wallace in Spanish. “Boli- 
var foresaw American unity, and the 
part the Americas are playing in af- 
fairs of the world.” 








Fr. Guiana Switches 


To United Nations 


The people of French Guiana have 
expelled* their government officials, 
who were Vichy men. French Gui- 
ana has come over to the side of the 
United Nations. 

French Guiana is France’s only 
possession on the South American 
continent. It is the site of the famous 
prison colony, Devil’s Island. 

French Guiana’s move will aid 
the United Nations. So long as Gui 
ana was in Vichy hands, there was 
a danger that Axis submarirfes would 
use it as a supply base. Now that 
danger is ended. 

Who will govern French Guiana? 
General de Gaulle of the Fighting 
French appointed one man, but Gen- 
eral Giraud, High Commissioner of 
French North Africa sent another. 

The U. S. State Department sup- 
ported General Giraud’s choice, 
Colonel Le Bel. When he arrived in 
French Guiana, he was greeted with 
shouts of “Long live Giraud! Long 
live De Gaulle!” The people of 
French Guiana hope that Giraud and 

De Gaulle will reach a friendly 
agreement on the matter. 

















tanks, guns, and ships. 








Associated I’ 


Vice President Henry A. Wallace (left) is cheered by Costa Ricans as he rides 
from airport to San Jose with President Rafael Angel Calderon Guardia. 
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CHILE 


UR Theme Series, “Geography of 

Global War,” now enters the 
Western Hemisphere, heading for 
home. Since last September the ar- 
ticles have covered four continents 
—Europe, Africa, Asia, Austtalia—as 
well as the islands of the Pacific. 
Only two continents are still to be 
covered: South and North America. 

We begin our study of South 
America with Chile, the long-and- 
thin nation (see map on opposite 
page; see also map on front cover). 
Chile stretches 2,800 miles in length, 
but it is only 220 miles wide, and 
only 8 miles across at its southern 
tip. It is divided by geography and 
climate into four quite different re- 
gions, discussed in the following 
paragraphs: 

The Southern Tip. The sun never 
shines on Chile’s southernmost tip. 
Here dozens of islands are forever 
slashed by sleet, rain, and icy winds 
—the worst weather in the world. 

Between the islands and _ the 
mainland is the Strait of Magellan, 
named for the great explorer who 
discovered it in 1519. Until the Pan- 
ama Canal was dredged, all ships 
bound from the Atlantic to the 
Orient had to pass through this 
stormy strait. 

The Lake District. North of the 
Strait of Magellan is the Lake Dis- 
trict, Chile’s vacationland. The snow- 
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covered Chilean Andes are among 
the highest mountains in the world, 
and there is excellent skiing. High 
in these mountains is the statue, 
Christ of the Andes. It was erected 
to signify* that there would always 
be peace between Chile and Argen- 
tina. 

Half the people of the Lake Dis- 
trict are Germans or of German de- 
scent. Osorno, with its cobblestone 
streets, resembles a German city. 
The Germans own most of the fac- 
tories and stores. They have their 
own schools and newspapers (see 
Oct. 19 Jr. Schol., p. 5). 

Until recently a Nazi spy ring 
was operating among these Germans 
ana German-Chileans. 
In February of this year, 
when the Chilean gov- 
ernment broke off rela- 
tions with Germany, the 
Nazi leaders were ar- 
rested and imprisoned. 

The Central Valley. 
Chile's greatest cities are 

' Santiago, the capital, 
ooh and Valparaiso, the 
4 leading seaport. These 
cities are located in the 
region of the Central 
Valley—the fertile, agri- 


Black Sta: 


Chilean boys read 
comics in street of 
Santiago. Poster on 
the wall behind them 
reads: “In Numbers 
There Is Strength.” 


























but nitrate! Photo above shows miners digging the mineral. 


cultural heart of Chile. Grain, fruits, 
and vegetables are grown here, and 
the huasos (Chileen cowboys) ride 
the range. 

The Desert North. The sunburned 
desert of northern Chile is one of the 
most barren regions on earth. Yet 
Chile’s greatest wealth is found here. 
The desert is rich in nitrates (see 
photo) and copper. 

The white nitrates from Chile’s 
desert are used to make land fertile 
the world over. Nitrates are also 
used in explosives, and iodine is a 
by-product of nitrates. 

In contrast to southern Chile with 
its German influence, northern Chile 
is influenced by “El Tio Sam”—Uncle 
Sam. U. S. companies own most of 
the nitrate and copper deposits. 


CHILE’S DEMOCRACY 

Chile is regarded as one of the 
most advanced and progressive na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. 
The father of Chile’s social security 
system was Pedro Aguirre Cerda, 
who was elected President in 1938. 
Under his leadership a plan was 
adopted providing for old-age pen- 
sions, free milk for children, free 
medical and dental care, vacations 
with pay, and other benefits. 

Since President Aguirre’s death in 
November, 1941, Juan Antonio Rios 
has been President of Chile. For a 
time Chile was neutral in the Global 
War. Then President Rios led his 
nation to the United Nations side. 
Chile broke off relations with the 
Axis, but she did not declare war. 


*See Vocabulary Drill on page 8 
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ARGEN 


T° THE east of Chile lies Argen- 
tina, the only neutral nation in the 
Americas. While most of Argentina's 
people are pro-democracy, her gov- 
ernment leaders have been accused 
of friendship toward the Axis. 

Argentina is divided by climate 
into three regions: south, center, and 
north. 

At the southern end of Argentina, 
there are icefields, lakes, and fjords. 
Gradually these level off to the bleak, 
windswept steppes of the cattle land 
of Patagonia (see map). 

Central Argentina is the heart of 
the country. Here are found the 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1943 by Field Publications. 
Map shows Chile and Argentina, two 
long, narrow nations. See also map 
of Latin America on front cover. 
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broad treeless plains called 
the pampas, and here are 
also the principal cities. 

The pampas area is a 
grain and cattle land, with 
such rich earth that fertil- 
izer is unnecessary. It is 
one of the great food- 
producing regions of the 
world. 

Until the war, Argentina 
was the world’s leading ex- 
porter of beef, veal, and 
corn. She was the second 
greatest exporter of wheat (Canada 
was first), of lamb and mutton (New 
Zealand was first), and of wool (Aus- 
tralia was first). This production is 
made possible by the fertile soil of 
the pampas and the mildness of Ar- 
gentina’s winters. 

The pampas are the home of the 
gauchos—Argentina’s cowboys. They 
are rough-and-ready descendants of 
Spaniards and Indians who came to 
farm the pampas. Horses, knives, 
guitars, and shining belts are their 
most prized possessions (see photo). 

Most of the land is divided among 
huge ranches called estancias. One 
of these ranches may have 30,000 
cattle, 40,000 sheep, 6,000 horses, its 
own railroad and telegraph systems, 
several churches, a hospital, and a 
police post. There are 15 Argentine 
families which own 250,000 acres 
apiece! 

It is these great landowners who 
have controlled Argentina in the 
past. But the power of the land- 
owners may be declining. In 1940 a 
bill called the Homestead Act was 
passed, This bill provided for break- 
ing up large estates which are not 
productive, and dividing them into 
small plots on which peons* may 
settle. 

The war has ruined Argentina’s 
agricultural exports. Nazi U-boats 
sink Argentine ships, but the Argen- 
tines refuse to join the United Na- 
tions convoy system. Huge stocks of 
wheat and other crops are piled up 
at the docks, because they cannot be 
shipped. 

The broad pampas spread out like 
a fan from Buenos Aires, Argentina’s 


Gauchos 
pampas. 
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at their midday barbecue on the 
Note shining, coin studded belts. 


capital and largest city. It is the 
third largest city of the Western 
Hemisphere. One-fourth of Argen- 
tina’s 12 million people, live in 
Buenos Aires. 

In the north of Argentina is the 
region called the Gran Chaco. It 
consists of deserts, oases, and hot 
swampland. Before the war, the peo- 
ple produced quebracho* bark, cot- 
ton, and strange woods, for export 
to Germany and other nations. Now 
that foreign trade has been cut off, 
there is great unemployment in the 
Gran Chaco. Some of the people 
have taken to highway robbery or 
have joined Nazi bands. 


ARGENTINA AND THE WAR 


It is true that the Argentine gov- 
ernment rounded up Nazi spies, and 
expelled a German diplomat who 
had been the head of a spy ring (see 
Feb. 8 Jr. Schol., p. 5.) Nevertheless, 
Argentina is still the greatest center 
of Axis influence in this hemisphere. 

Roberto Ortiz, who was President 
of Argentina when the war began, 
was a friend of the United States. 
But a long illness prevented him 
from giving active leadership to his 
people. He died last July, and the 
crowds at his funeral shouted, “Long 
Live Democracy!” 

Ramon S. Castillo then become 
President of Argentina. His policy 
has been to steer a course of neutral- 
ity between United Nations and 
Axis. Many Argentines are opposed 
to this policy, but they have been 
unable to change it. President Cas- 
tillo rules the country pretty much 
as a dictator. (Next Week: Brazil) 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 HEADLINE NEWS 


Choose the ending that correctly completes the sen- 
tence. Score 5 points each. Total, 25 


1. The Germans captured the important Russian 
railroad center of (a) Belgorod; (b) Sadiya; (c) Mede- 
nine. 

The Food Administrator recently appointed is 
(a) Elmer Davis; (b) Chester Davis; (c) 
Davis. 

3. In purchasing meat, butter, fats, oils, canned fish, 
and cheese, a consumer may spend, per week, (a) 16 
ee (b) 24 points; (c) 48 points. 

There was a famine in the Chinese province of 
fad Sarawak; (b) Sumarta; (c) Honan. 

5. The gully in front of the Mareth Line is called 
(a) Pago Pago; (b) Wadi Zigzau; (c) Wonthaggi. 


Jefferson 


My score 


2. THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Here is a list of eight achievements, but only four 
of them belong to Thomas Jefferson. Select the four 
that are Jefferson’s. Score 5 points for each that you 
select correctly. Total, 20 

Author of the Declaration of Independence. 

2. U.S. President for two terms. 
3. Purchased Alaska 
. President of the Confederacy. 
Purchased the Louisiana Territory. 
Discovered the cure for rabies 
. Organized the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
8. Discovered electricity. 
My score 


3 GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Fill in each blank with the correct word. 
points each. Total, 20. 


1. Both General Giraud and General de Gaulle ap- 
pointed new governors for French 

2. The language spoken in Brazil is 

8. Vice President ___ made 
and South American countries. 

1. The Liberator of South America, 
Spanish rule, was Simon 


Score 5 


a tour of Coutral 
who freed it of 


My score 


Al, CHILE AND ARGENTINA 


Choose the ending that correctly completes the sen- 
tence. Score 5 points e ach. Total, 20. 


1. Argentina’s greatest city is (a) Santiago; (b) 
Buenos Aires; (c) Rio de Janeiro. 

2. Chile’s northern region consists of (a) deserts 
rich in nitrates and copper; (b) fertile agricultural 
land; (c) crowded factory cities. 

3. The pampas are (a) broad plains famous for 
cattle-raising; (b) small Argentine bears; (c) a famous 
breed of Argentine cattle. 

4. Ramon S. Castillo is (a) President of Chile; (b) 
Ambassador to Chile; (c) President of Argentina. 


My score 


5 THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Draw a circle around the correct answer to each 
question. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 

1. In what country did Theodore Roosevelt fight with 
his “Rough Riders”? 


Cuba 


Mexico 
2. Of what state was he Governor after the Spanish- 
American War? 

California New York 
3. Who was president before Theodore Roosevelt? 
McKinley Wilson Jackson 

4. When did work on the Panama Canal begin? 
1900 1903 

5. On what ticket did Roosevelt run in 1912? 
Republican 


Panama 


Virginia 


1909 


Bull Moose Progressive Democratic 


My score 


My total score - 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


(KAWZ-way). 
marshy ground. 

chock (CHAHK). To place a wedge or block in front 
of a wheel or other object to keep it from moving. 

expel (eks-PEL). To drive out; force out. 

hydraulie (high-DRAW-lick). Operated by the pres- 
sure of water in motion. 

quebracho (kay-BRAH-cho). Tree whose bark is 
rich in tannin, used for dyeing. The name comes from 
the Portuguese quebra-hacho, “break an ax.” The wood 
is so hard that settlers called it the break-an-ax tree. 

signify (SIG-nih-fie). To show by 


causeway A raised road over wet or 


a sign. To mean. 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Chile—CHILL-ih or 
Tchili, meaning snow 

Honan—HOE-NAHN Ichang—EE-CHANG 

Hwajung—WAH-DJUNG Luichow—LOO-CHOW 


CHEE-lay. From Inca word 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


UNITY OF THE AMERICAS 
FORESHADOWS WORLD UNITY 


“Now, as never before, the unity of the American repub- 
lics is of supreme importance to each and every one of us 
and to the cause of freedom throughout the world. Our 
future independence is bound up with the future independ- 
ence of our sister republics.” 

This quotation is from President Roosevelt's “National 
Emergency” address, delivered on May 28, 1941. And now, 
after nearly two years, this idea has grown in truth and 
significance. 

Pan-American Day, April 14, provides an excellent op- 
portunity for impressing pupils with the need of solidarity 
among nations. In essence, Pan-Americanism is a way of 
saying that there is no nation that will not benefit by the 
prosperity, the peace and happiness of all others. We believe 
that the Good Neighborly relations among the 21 Ameri- 
can republics are a portent of the better-organized, healthier 
world that is to come after this Global War. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CLASS 


1. Observe Pan-American Day in your classroom, with 
the writing of compositions, reading of poems, or a dramatic 
program. Suggested composition subjects are “Our Latin 
American Friends,” “What Pan-American Day Means to 
Me,” “My Favorite Latin American Nation,” “How Our 
Good Neighbors Aid the War Effort.” 

2. Have pupils prepare a poster or flag display for the 
classroom. The flags can be homemade, or a set of the 21 
flags can be purchased from the American Flag Co., 73-77 
Mercer St., New York, N. Y., for $1.50 (2x3-inch size). 

3. The International Friendship League, P. O. Box 934, 
Boston, Mass., or the Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, 
Minn., will provide Latin American correspondents for pu- 


pils over 12. The fee is 10 cents for one nam ; three for 
25 cents. 
4. The Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C., «cts as an 


agent for the exchange of school correspondence albums, 
pictures, maps, etc., between schools of the Americas. 

5. Let one or more pupils be “classroom delegates” ot 
each nation in Latin America. They should be assigned to 
collect data, pictures, maps, souvenirs, costumes, etc., of 
“their” country. Thus they will be prepared to contribute 
to the class discussion, when Junior Scholastic’s Theme 
Series reaches “their” nation. 

The class may be divided according to topics, instead of 
nations. Let each group become experts in one subject—ag- 
riculture, government, minerals, exports, animals, climate— 
and report on this subject as it relates to each nation dis- 
cussed. 


CHILE AND ARGENTINA—pp. 6, 7 


This week’s Theme Article begins a study of Latin 
America that will carry through the issue of May 17-22. 
Even so, our limitations of space may result in a somewhat 
sketchy view of the Latin lands. Teachers who can supple- 
ment the Junior Scholastic articles with other material are 
urged to do so. It is important that pupils get a clear under- 
standing of the particular character of each nation, and not 
lump them all together as “south of the border.” 

Some teachers may wish to have pupils prepare good- 
sized maps of Chile and Argentina, with the intention of 
continuing the series and finally putting the maps together 








in the fashion of a jigsaw puzzle. Each map might include 
these details: date of conquest; date of independence; area 
and population; mountains; rivers; principal cities and sea- 
ports; climate; industries ond products. The work might be 
done according to the group plan as outlined above. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Would you prefer to live in Chile or Argentina? In 
what region of the nation? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. How does the Argentine Homestead Act help to im- 
prove living standards in that country? 

3. How has the war affected Argentine trade? 

4. Have you seen Saludos Amigos? What does the film 
tell about Chile and Argentina? 


Fact Questions 

What city is the capital of Chile? 
What city is the capital of Argentina? 
What are nitrates used for? 

Who are the gauchos? 

Where is Patagonia? 

. Where is the Gran Chaco? 


Oh © Pe 


FRONT COVER MAP STUDY 


The map on our front cover is designed to show the raw 
materials for war materials which Latin America ships to 
the United States. Because of the products which have been 
included and omitted, certain questions may be raised. 

Why, for instance, is there no ship assigned to coffee, 
Brazil's foremost product? On the other hand, why is there 
a ship for chocolate? 

The answer is that coffee shipments have been greatly 
reduced, but those of chocolate—a most important food for 
soldiers—have been increased. 

Shipments of many foodstuffs have been curtailed, in 
order to provide cargo space for essential raw materials. 
Such products as Panama hats, lizard and alligator leathers, 
nuts and waxes are no longer shipped in quantity. 

Now let us look at the products which are considered 
essential—so vital that men risk their lives in the submarine- 
infested waters to bring them through. 

Manganese and vanadium are indispensable for making 
steel; chromite and nickel for alloys; tin for cans and other 
purposes; block mica for electrical equipment. We are short 
of antimony for storage batteries and chemical products; 
tungsten for high-grade tool steels; quartz crystals for radios. 
We produce no rubber, no quinine, no hemp or sisal for 
rope. 

The Latin American republics send us asbestos, the min- 
eral for fireproofing; bauxite for our aluminum; graphite for 
electrical conductors, cameras, and pencils; and platinum 
for strong wires and chemical products. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Look at the map for three minutes. Then write, dur- 
ing the next three minutes, as many Latin American prod- 
ucts as you can remember. 

2. Name three mineral products that are shipped from 
Latin America. 

3. Name three vegetable products of Latin America. 

4. Name two animal products of Latin America. 

5. Name one product of Latin America that is not 
shown on the map. Why do you suppose it has been left 
out? 

6. What means of transportation from Latin America are 
there, other than ocean shipping? 


[Continued on next page] 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 5 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does Vice President Wallace’s trip help the 
United Nations war effort? 


2. What is the meaning of Pan-Americanism? 
Fact Questions 


1. Why was it important to us for French Guiana to cast 
off Vichy rule? 

2. In what Latin American nation is Portuguese — 

38. What is the name of the prison colony in French 
Guiana? 

4. Why was Simon Bolivar called The Liberator? 

5. What language is spoken in Haiti? 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Who has the better military equipment, Japanese or 
Chinese? 

2. Who has the better supply routes, Japanese or Chi- 
nese? 

3. Is it wise to permit factories to change from the manu- 
facture of war materials to the manufacture of farm ma- 
chinery? Why or why not? 

4. What is the meaning of the cartoon on p. 3? 

5. How does the spring thaw in Russia affect the fight- 
ing? 

Fact Questions 
What is Wadi Zigzau? 
In what country is Maknassy? 


In what country is the Donets River? 
Name one cause of the famine in Honan Province, 


‘Pr 


THOMAS JEFFERSON—p. 4 


As we announced in an earlier issue, April 13 is the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson. The day is to 
be observed in many schools. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What qualities of Thomas Jefferson made him one of 
our greatest men? 

2. What acts of Jefferson still influence us today? 

3. Compare Jefferson with Benjamin Franklin, 


Fact Questions 


1. What expedition did Jefferson organize? 

2. Name a contribution to American agriculture made 
by Thomas Jefferson. 

3. Name one invention of Thomas Jefferson. 

4. Name one document written by Thomas Jefferson. 


5. What did Jefferson have to do with the American 
system of currency? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


Discussion Questions 


. What, in your opinion, was the most import: int act of 
Thal Theodore Roosevelt? 


2. What natural resources must be conserved? 


Fact Questions 
1. During what 
Rough Riders? 


2. How did political leaders try to keep Theodore Roose- 
velt out of power? 


war did Theodore Roosevelt organize his 


8. How did Theodore Roosevelt become President of the 
United States? 


4. What was the purpose of the Great White Fleet? 


WALTER REED—pp. 10, 11 


Walter Reed’s work has been commemorated in many 
ways: in the Walter Reed Memorial ee in Washing- 
ton; in the bronze bust of Reed that stands at the entrance 
to the Army Medical Museum; on a U. S. postage stamp. 
It is the benefit to mankind of his work, however, that con- 
stitutes his most worthy and characteristic memorial. He 
freed this hemisphere of the blight of yellow fever, thus 
making possible, among other things, the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Walter Reed’s contribution to Pan-Ameri- 
canism was truly one of the greatest. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Was it right to use human beings as “guinea pigs” in 
discovering the cause of yellow fever? Why or why not? 

2. What other diseases are carried by insects? 

3. How did Walter Reed’s work help the people of Latin 


America? 


Fact Questions 


1. Why were American soldiers in Havana, Cuba, in 
March 1900? 

2. For what purpose was Dr. Reed sent to Havana? 

3. How was it proved that mosquitoes carried the yellow 
fever germ? 

4. Who were John Kissinger and John Moran? 

5. Did Dr. Lazear recover? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


Some boys are potentially better suited for duty with 
ground crews than as flyi ng Pe personnel in our air forces. 
Moreover, training in ground maintenance opens up a wide 
post-war field. The study of an air mechanics work may be 
of vocational importance for your pupils in later years. 

Our article in this issue was condensed from material 
prepared by Harold Rogers, instructor at Lincoln Air Base, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Discussion Questions 


1. It takes 800 hours to train an air mechanic. How does 
this compare with the number of hours you attend school 
in one term? 

2. If you were an air mechanic, would you prefer duty 
at an air base or near the front? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

3. Why must the work of an air mechanic be 100 per 
cent perfect? 


Fact Questions 


1. About how many men are needed on the ground for 
each plane in the air? 

2. What is a preflight inspection? 

3. What are hourly inspections? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 

HEADLINE NEWS: a, b, a, c, b. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON: 1, 2, 5, 7. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: Guiana, Portuguese, Wal- 
lace, Bolivar. 

CHILE AND ARGENTINA: b, a, a, c. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT: Cuba, New York, McKin- 
ley, 1903, Bull Moose Progressive. 
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MORE ABOUT THE 


Food and Nutrition Board 


OF THE 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


IN A PREVIOUS ISSUE WE TOLD YOU HOW IT CAME 

INTO BEING AND THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS IT IS 

HELPING SOLVE. HERE WE TELL YOU MORE ABOUT 
THIS NATIONAL NUTRITIONAL “STEERING COMMITTEE,” 
AND HOW IT IS HELPING BUILD A HEALTHIER AMERICA 


1. What is our country’s long- 
range nutrition problem? 


(Answer) There is comparatively little 
“hollow hunger’ in this country—to 
use the term being increasingly used to 
denote the hunger you fee/. But there is 
a great deal of “hidden hunger’’—the 
dearth of ‘protective food factors’’ that 
reveals itself in various insidious ways. 
“Hollow hunger’’ is largely an eco- 
nomic problem. “Hidden hunger’”’ is 
chiefly a scientific and educational prob- 
lem; it is largely concerned with the 
quality of the diets people eat. 
According to recent government data, 
only about a fourth of our people eat 
good diets. More than a third (mote table 
below) eat diets that are only fair and an- 
other third diets that are definitely poor. 
Our country’s long-range nutritional 
problem is to correct this situation. 


2. What approach is advised by 
the Food and Nutrition Board? 


(Answer) The authorities comprising 
the Food and Nutrition Board—recog- 
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nizing the inadequacy of certain vita- 
mins and minerals in the diets of a large 
proportion of our families—turned to 
bread, flour and other cereal products as 
logical “‘carriers’’ of these deficient food 
elements, and recommended the “‘enrich- 
ment”’ or “restoration” of these foods. 

It is estimated that present-day Amer- 
icans consumed, until recently, less 
than half as much vitamin B, as Amer- 
icans of earlier generations. The zni- 
versal consumption of enriched flour and 
bread increases our consumption of this one 
vitamin alone over 60%. 


3. What further steps were 
recommended? 


(Answer) In addition to enrichment of 
certain types of foods, the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council gave impetus to a pro- 
gtam of education. Carried out thus far 
through the government's Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, this 
program is being promoted in two ways: 
(1) through the intensive work of na- 
tional, regional, state and local nutri- 
tion committees, and (2) through co- 
operation of food advertisers. 


4. What is the objective of this 
education program? 

(Answer) One of the earliest steps by 

the Board for the National Nutrition 


Program was to prepare a“ Food Guide.” 
This guide to proper food selection 














EVERY DAY, EAT THIS WAY... 


Aga 


MILK and MILK PRODUCTS. . 





BREAD and CEREAL . . . whole 
Brain products or enriched white 
bread and flour. 











OTHER VEGETABLES, FRUIT... | BUTTER and OTHER SPREADS 
potatoes, other vegetables or | . . . vitamin-rich fais, peanut 
fruits in season. butter, and similar spreads. 


.-. THEN EAT OTHER FOODS YOU ALSO LIKE 





(reproduced above) is the basis of the 
national program of nutrition education. 
It lists eight broad classes of foods 
which should be eaten daily for the pro- 
motion of maximum health. 

Diets including these foods in the 
recommended amounts provide liber- 
ally for needed “protective elements.” 


5. What are the Board’s growing 
duties? 


(Answer) As the United Nations war 
effort grows in intensity, our own food 
problem grows more acute. Food short- 
ages call for decisions as to kinds and 
quantities of specific foods indispens- 
able for national health. Such decisions 
must be taken into account in rationing. 
Hence the work of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board grows in importance. 
Thanks to the application of this group 
to the scientific aspects of our food prob- 
lem, America, even in wartime, willachieve 
the best possible level of nutrition for 
the promotion 
of our nation- 
al good health 
and strength. 
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Books, Films, Records 


(See also “READING SIGN POSTS,” p- 
12 of Combined and Social Studies editions 
of Scholastic, April 12) 


History 


Beard, C. A., The Rise of American Civ- 
ilization, Macmillan, 1929. 

Bowers, C., Jefferson and Hamilton, 
Houghton, 1925. 

Bowers, C., Jefferson in Power, Hough- 
ton, 1936. 

Hartman, G., These United States and 
How They Came to Be, Macmillan, 1935. 

Johnson, A., Jefferson and His Col- 
leagues, Yale U. Press, 1921. 

Ogg, F. A., Builders of America: Pageant 
of America, VIII. Yale. 

Van Loon, H. America, 1-9, 1927. 


Collected Biography 


Agar, H., The People’s Choice, Little 
Brown, 1933. 

Brooks, E., Historic Americans, Crowell, 
1940. 

Dodd, W. E., Statesmen of the Old 
South, New York, 1911. 

Eastman, F., Men of Power, I, Nashville, 
1938. 

Faris, J. T., Makers of Our History, Ginn, 
1917. 

Gordy, W., American 
Heroes, Scribner, 1910. 

Hathaway, E., Book of the American 
Presidents, McGraw-Hill, 1931. 

Hutchins, F., Sword of Liberty, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1921. 

Moran, ; a American 
York, 1933. 

Morgan, J., Our Presidents, New York, 
1924. 

Wildman, E., The Founders of America 
in the Days of the Revolution, Page, 1924. 


Leaders and 


Presidents, New 


Fiction and Poetry 


Benet, R., and Benet, S., Book of Ameri- 
cans, Farrar, 1933 

Hewes, A. D., Codfish Musket, Double- 
day, 1937. 

Johnston, M., Lewis Rand, New York, 
1908. 

Mitchell, S. W., The Red City, New 
York, 1914. 

Olcott, F., Good Stories for Great Birth- 
days, Houghton, 1922. 

Sterne, E., Drums of Monmouth, Double- 
day, 1936 


Films and Records 


The following 16 mm. films may be ob- 
tained through the American Film Center, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

The Boston Tea Party, one reel, sound, 
rental $5.00 for two weeks; Declaration of 
Independence, one reel, sound, rental $5.00 
for two weeks; Give Me Liberty, sound, 
color, rental $5.00 for two weeks; Our 
Bill Of Rights, two reels, sound, rental 
$3.50; Our Declaration of Independence, 
two reels, sound, rental $3.50. 

The Declaration of Independence, three 
reels, silent, rental $7.50, is distributed by 
the Yale University Press Film Service, 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Institute of Oral and Visual Edu- 





on Thomas Jefferson 


cation, 101 Park Ave., New York City 
will lend without charge recordings of the 
Lest We Forget Series. These records re- 
quire a play-back rotating at 33% r.p.ms. 
and cannot be used on a standard size 
phonograph. The following programs from 
Our Constitution are suggested: Numbers 
3, 10, 15, 17, 26. 

A record featuring Thomas Paine in 
the Cavalcade of America recordings is 
available in 12-inch size which may be 
used on a standard size phonograph, price 
$4.50; or in the 16-inch size requiring the 
play-back a at 33% r.p.ms., price 
$3.50. Apply to the New York University 
Film Library, Recordings Division, 152 
West 42nd St., New York City. 


Pan-American Films 


The following 16 mm. sound films are 
lent free of charge by the Motion Pictures 
Division, Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, 444 Madison Av., New York City: 

Argentine Soil, two reels; Brazil Gets the 
News, one reel; The Day is New, one reel 
(Mexican life); Mexico Builds a Democ- 
racy, two reels; color; Guatemala Sketch 
Book, four reels, color; Americans All, two 
reels; South American Medley, four reels. 


Apply to the 
Washington D. 
mm. sound films 
without charge: 

Black Gold Beyond the Rio Grande, two 
reels (available also in 35 mm.); Rollin’ 
Down to Mexico, two reels (available also 
in 35 mm.); Picturesque Guatemala, two 


reels. 


Pan-American Union, 
for the following 16 
which are distributed 


Other films concerned with the Latin 
American scene are: 


The Real Carribean, one reel, sound, 
rental $1.50, Brandon Films, 160 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Panama Canal, one reel, silent, free, 
General Electric Co., Visual Education 
Section, 1 River Rd., Schenectady, New 
York (documentary film). 

The West Indies, one reel, sound, rental 
$1.50, W. O. Gutlohn Inc., 35 West 45th 
St., New York City. 

Puerto Rico, two reels, silent, rental 
$2.50, Harmon Foundation, Division of 
Visual Experiment, 140 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

Our Monroe Doctrine, two reels, sound, 
rental $4.00, Audio Film Libraries, 661 
Bloomfield Av., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Swastika Over South America, one-half 
reel, sound, rental $1.00, W. O. Gutlohn, 
35 West 45th St., New York City. 


Teachers will find the following sources 
of film lists and other visual aids helpful: 

Classified film list on Inter-American Af- 
fairs issued by the Motion Picture Bureau, 
Y M. C. A., 347 Madison Av. New York 
City; The Other Americas Through Films 
and Records, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C.; 
Pan-Americana: Visual and Teaching Aids 
on Spain, Spain in the United States, and 
Latin America, 30 pp. mimeographed, 
Visual Aids Service, New Jersey State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Upper Montclair, N. J., 


50 cents 





OFF THE PRESS 


Your Personality and Your Job is Occu- 
pational Monograph No. 31 in the Ameri- 
can Job Series published by Science Re- 
search Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. This booklet was pre- 
pared by Paul W. Chapman, formerly con- 
sultant to the U. S. Office of Education. 
The booklet discusses personality, self-im- 

rovement, winning friends, developing 
Jependability, and the vocational ser of 


modern war. 
o * eo 


Leadership at Work is the fifteenth year- 
book of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association. Edited by Harold 
Spears, it presents examples of leadership 
in action all over America, examines ways 
of developing teacher-leaders, and shows 
how a growing educational philosophy and 
a constructive plan of action must go hand 
in hand. Address the Department at NEA 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Price, $2.00. 


Consolidated Map Booklet 


In the April 5 issue, cominent was 
made on the valuable new pamphlet, 
Maps and How to Understand Them, 
by Henry B. Lent, with maps by Rich- 
ard Edes Harrison, published by Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corporation for free 
distribution to schools. 

We have since been informed that 
this company has changed its name to 
Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. Teachers are now asked not to send 
their requests for this pamphlet to the 
San Diego office of Consolidated, but 
to address: Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., Box 157, New York, N. Y. 
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You can 
Many Vacancies ‘*:_° 
BETTER PAY or different SURROUNDINGS or 
more ENJOYABLE work. Write for application 
now. Be registered when the POSITION YOU 
WANT is available. 
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New Edition—by.Gay Head. 
Gives you all the answers 
and lots of fun besides! 64 
pages, illustrated. 


Only 35€ 
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WAR for FE 


Know the facts about the 
war, the stories behind it. 
64 poge war atlas, large 
maps, photos. A real buy at 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 








DURING THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, ROOSEVELT ORGAN/ZED THE "ROUGH 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT boees * AND FOUGHT IN CUBA. HIS WAR RECORD HELPED ELECT HIM GOV 
(1858-1919) ERNOR OF NEW YORK IN 1898. [> <T 

American Man of Action So | 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT was a 

sickly child. But he regained his 
health by living in the West, and 
became a vigorous statesman. 

In 1897 he resigned as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy to serve with 
his “Rough Riders.” He was then 
elected Governor of New York and 
Vice President of the United States. 

The assassination of McKinley 
put Roosevelt in the White House— 
the youngest President in the 
nation’s history—and he was re- 


elected to that office in 1904. 3 ROOSEVELT ACTED FIRMLY TO PRO- 

TECT THE PUBLIC DURING THE COAL 
STRIKE OF 1902, HE FORCED THE 
OWNERS T0 SETTLE THEIR DIFFERENCES 
WITH THE M/NERS’ UNION AND REOPEN 
THE MINES. 



























@ WITH THE HELP OF GIFFORD 
PINCHOT, CHIEF FORESTER OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
ROOSEVELT STARTEO A MOVE- 
MENT 70 CONSERVE OUR FORESTS 
ANO OTHER NATURAL RESOURCES 
FROM DISHONEST AND WASTEFUL 




















B DISLIKING ROOSEVELT'S REFORM PLANS, RE- 
PUBLICAN LEADERS TRIED 70 PUT HIM IN A POST 
OF LITTLE POWER BY HAVING HIM ELECTED VICE 
PRESIDENT. 9 









































§ WORK BEGAN ON THE VITAL PANAMA CANAL @ DENIED THE REPUBLICAN | 
(N 1903, AND IN 1907 ROOSEVELT SENT THE NOMINATION (N 1912, ROOSEVELT | 
"GREAT WHITE FLEET” AROUND THE WORLD 70 LET JAPAN AND-OTHER WATIONS| | RAN FOR PRESIDENT ON THE"BULL MOOSE” | 
KNOW WE WERE READY 70 DEFEND OUR RIGHTS. PROGRESSIVE TICKET. HE CAMPAIGNED | 
ae AGP ayes a ld STRENUOUSLY BUT WAS DEFEATED BY | 
San THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE, WOODROW 

WILSON. 
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WALTER REED 


Doctor in Uniform 


A REPORT ON THE NEW BOOK 
By Laura N. Wood 


N MARCH, 1900, after the close of 

the Spanish-American War, Ha- 
vana was full of American soldiers. 
They were there under the orders 
of General Leonard Wood, military 
governor of Cuba, and their busi- 
ness was to clean up the shockingly 
filthy cities of the island. 

Dr. Walter Reed, of the Army 
Medical Corps, was also in Havana. 
He had been sent down to report on 
a certain disinfectant which was 
used to flush the city’s streets. But 
he had a greater interest in Havana 
than a mere disinfectant—yellow 
fever! 

For more than 200 years yellow 
fever had scourged the North Ameri- 
can coast from the Rio Grande to 
Boston. In some epidemics as many 
as 85 out of every 100 victims died. 
No one knew just what germ caused 
it or how the disease spread. For 
years it had been believed by most 
people that fomites—the soiled cloth- 
ing and bedding of yellow fever vic- 
tims—caused the plagues. But Dr. 
Carlos Finlay of Havana had another 
theory. He insisted that yellow fever 
was spread by the bite ‘of a certain 
mosquito called Culex fasciatus. 
None of the American doctors, in- 
cluding Reed, yet agreed with him. 

It became plain to the Army Med- 
ical Corps that if Havana was ever 
to be a clean, sanitary place to live 
in, yellow fever would have to be 
wiped out. But how? A Yellow Fever 
Board was appointed. Reed was to 
serve on it, and so was Dr. Lazear, 
an authority on malaria. 

On May 23rd, the same day that 
the Surgeon General put in his re- 
quest for the formation of the Yellow 
Fever Board, Dr. Lazear returned 





“Walter Reed: Doctor in Uniform” is a cop- 
densed excerpt from the book of the same name 
by Laura N. Wood. It is used here by permission 
of the publishers, Julian Messner, Ine. 


Illustration by Douglas Duer from ‘‘Walter Reed’ 


Two young Americans volunteered 
to be bitten by the fever mosquitoes. 


from the bed of a sick man with 
five mosquitoes he had captured in 
the sickroom. He had a hunch that 
tests with the mosquitoes might give 
him a clue to the sick man’s dis- 
ease. A few days later the man was 
dead of yellow fever! 

The plague swept over Havana, 
killing Cubans and Americans alike. 
There seemed to be nothing that 
would stop it. The Yellow Fever 
Board went frantically to work. They 
had to find out first what caused the 
dread disease—then how it got from 
person to person. 

In the Havana hospitals, Reed 
learned with surprise that the nurses 
who came in contact with the pa- 
tients seemed to be in no more 
danger of catching yellow fever than 
anyone else. 

Dr. Lazear had made an even 
more interesting observation. He 
noted that two or three weeks usu- 
ally passed between the first case of 
yellow fever and the others that fol- 
lowed it. Like Dr. Finlay, he began 
to suspect that an insect might be 
carrying the disease. Perhaps the 
mosquito bit the first case, and re- 
mained harmless for a couple of 
weeks while the germs it had swal- 
lowed ripened. Then, once they were 
ripe, the mosquito gave the disease 
to everyone it bit. 

It was just a theory, Dr. Lazear 
told himself, but it was an exciting 
one! 

He told Reed about his theory, and 
Reed discussed it with the Yellow 
Fever Board. 






“All the circumstances surround- 
ing an epidemic—low, moist location, 
warm weather, the way the disease 
skips around—suggest that a mosqui- 
to may be the carrier,” he told them. 
“It seems to me that we ought to 
tackle our problem from a new angle. 
We ought to try to prove or disprove 
that the insect is the carrier.” 

“And to do that,” Lazear inter- 
rupted, “we shall have to experiment 
on human beings. Unless Agramonte 
here—” 

Agramonte, a Cuban doctor, shook 
his head. “No, I’ve tried them all— 
guinea pigs, dogs, rats, cats. I can't 
infect any of them with yellow fever. 
I think yellow jack likes only human 
beings. 

“So it appears,” Reed agreed. “But 
if we lose any cases we'll be branded 
as murderers. However, if we find 
out how yellow fever is spread, the 
benefit we'll confer on humanity will 
make the risk seem trivial.” 


Wwe Dr. Finlay heard that the 
Yellow Fever Board was ready 
to test his mosquito theory, he was 
delighted. He gave them a culture of 
mosquito eggs and promised to help 
them in any way he could. Lazear 
waited until the eggs had hatched, 
then took the mosquitos into the yel- 
low fever wards of hospitals and al- 
lowed the insects to bite the patients. 
Each mosquito was carried in a test 
tube stoppered with a piece of gauze. 
Lazear would pull the stopper and 
press the open end against a patient's 
arm. When the mosquito had drawn 
blood, the gauze was replaced. Each 
tube was labeled and Lazear kept 
careful track of the bitings. 

One of the Americans, Dr. Carroll, 
offered himself as a human experi- 
ment. Lazear used a mosquito which 
had bitten a yellow fever victim 
more than 12 days before. Two days 
later, Dr. Carroll came down with 
the disease—the first case to be pro- 
duced by experiment. 

Secretly Lazear began to experi- 
ment upon himself, and in September 
he too had yellow fever. Because he 
was a young strong man, Dr. Reed 
believed he would pull through. But 
Lazear died. 

The records he left proved one 
thing beyond a doubt. A yellow fever 
victim was only infectious during the 
first two or three days of his illness. 
At least 12 days must then pass be- 
tween the time the mosquito bites a 
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yellow fever case, and the time it can 
pass on yellow jack to the next vic- 
tim. 

Reed determined to continue the 
work begun by Lazear. He offered 
one hundred dollars to anyone who 
would ‘volunteer to be bitten by 
fever-carrying mosquitoes. He want- 
ed to prove to the world that mos- 
quitoes alone carried the disease. 

Two young Americans, John Kis- 
singer and John Moran, promptly 
volunteered but refused the money. 

“The money isn't the point, Major 
Reed,” said Kissinger. “It's the oppor- 
tunity to do something for humanity 
and science.” 


T.. experiments were conducted 
at Camp Lazear, which consisted 
of seven small tents and two small 
wooden buildings. The first four at- 
tempts to infect Moran and Kissinger 
failed, but now Reed knew why. It 
was September, and the germ took 
longer to: ripen within the mosquito 
in cool weather than in warm. 

For two months, seven other brave 
and patient American volunteers 
spent their nights sleeping in beds 
and clothing used 
by yellow fever 
victims. Reed 
wanted to prove 
that the disease 
was not carried 
by articles used 

by the sick. None 
JUNIOR SCHOLAS- d 
TC Geld See! fe of them contract- 
ewarded to Julian ed the disease. 
Messner, Inc., publish- But Kissinger and 
ers of Walter Reed: Moran both came 
Senter & Caters. down with fever, 
proving beyond doubt that the mos- 
quito was the cause of the infection. 

Reed nursed them both for long 
anxious days and nights, and at 
length both young men recovered. 
Twelve more experiments were tried 
at Camp Lazear, and not a single life 
was lost. 

By New Year's Eve, the work was 
almost over. Reed in his tent heard 
the camp bugles blowing taps for the 
old year. There was a moment's 
quiet, and then they sounded reveille 
for a new year—and a new century 
in which yellow fever would not be 
a scourge, but a fading memory. 
Walter Reed had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the work which he and 
his colleagues had performed would 
mean a safer and happier life for 
humanity in future years. 
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a dream 


come true! 


We are what we eat! That’s why you should eat 
the vital, energy foods like Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 
This crisp, coasted biscuit made of 100% whole wheat 
brings you the health-building minerals iron and 
phosphorus. It is also a good source of vitamin B, 
as Nature provides it. And that toasted nut-like 
taste is easy to take — anytime! 


WHEN You SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OW THE PACKAGE 
YOU KNOW IT I$ 
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Uncle Sam's 
Dream Team 


td would you like to wake up 
one morning and find yourself 
manager of a team like this: 


Pete Reiser, 3B 
Johnny Pesky, 2B 
Joe Di Maggio, CF 
Ted Williams, RF 
Hank Greenberg, 1B 
Enos Slaughter, LF 
Phil Rizzuto, SS 
Birdie Tebbetts, C 
Bob Feller, P 


What a murderer's row! What a 
collection of fielders! And what a 
pitcher! Well, there’s a man who can, 
any time he wants to, whip this 
team together and make himself 
manager. That man is Uncle Sam. 
You see, every player in the lineup 
is now in some branch of the armed 
forces. 

For anybody but Uncle Sam, it 
would cost about $2,000,000 to put 
together such a team. Players like 
Di Maggio, Williams, and Feller are 
worth at least $250,000 apiece. To- 
day they're “batting” for the Red, 
White and Blue for anywhere from 


- 


SPORTS 


$50 to $175 a month—and proud to 
be doing it. 

You may have noticed that we've 
shifted two men in our lineup. Pete 
Reiser is down for 3rd base, where 
he played as a rookie. He became 
famous, however, as an outfielder 
for the Brooklyn Dodgers. Johnny 
Pesky was a shortstop, and a very 
good one, for the Boston Red Sox. 


Did You Know! 


Lou “The Mad Russian” Novikoff, 
the slugging Chicago Club outfield- 
er, was one of the greatest softball 
players in the country before he took 
up baseball. 

Max Macon, Dodger pitcher, can 
give any professional table tennis 
player a run for his money. 

Lou Boudreau, manager and 
shortstop of the Cleveland Indians, 
was famous as a basketball player 
at the University of Illinois. He cap- 
tained a great team and was known 
far and wide for his wonderful drib- 
bling ability. 

All-American football players who 
made good in the big leagues in- 
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Kalhverine Tree 
Max Macon plays table tennis. 


clude “Spud” Chandler, of the Yan- 
kees, who played for the University 
of Georgia; Sam Chapman, former- 
ly of the Philadelphia Athletics, now 
of the U. S. Army, who was captain 
of the University of California; 
George Stirnweiss, the sensational 
Yankee rookie, who once ran wild 
for the University of North Carolina; 
and Eric “The Red” Tipton, Cincin- 
nati outfielder, who used to punt ‘em 
for Duke University. 


Smart Rookie 


When Frankie Frisch, manager of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, was manag- 
ing the St. Louis Cardinals and play- 
ing second base at the same time, a 
rookie named Sam Narron was once 
brought to training camp. 

Frankie, who was getting no 
younger and who ached in every 
bone, boiled over one day when he 
spied Narron in a corner of the field 
leaning on his bat—loafing. Frankie 
let out a blast that made even the 
veterans run for cover. 

“What do you mean loafing on the 
field! Get off that bat and start using 
it, or youll be selling peanuts by 
tomorrow.” Or words to that effect. 

“Well, Mr. Frisch,” explained Nar- 
ron, “it’s this way. In the clubhouse 
meeting this morning you said all of 
us young players should pick out a 
star on the team and imitate him at 
all times—” 

“So?” growled Frisch. 

“Well, sir, 1 picked you!” 

—H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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NEW MOVIES 


FOREVER AND A DAY 
Yr An RKO Picture 
The theme of Forever and a Day is 
Britain’s steadfast stand through the 
centuries against invaders. The symbol 
of this steadfastness is a London house. 
We are taken back in time to the 
Admiral (C. Aubrey Smith) who built 
the house in 1804 when Napoleon was 
threatening England with invasion. The 
history of the house is shown through 
involving the- Admiral’s de- 
sendants. Some of these episodes are 
extremely funny—such as the one about 
the installation of a Victorian bathtub, 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke as _ the 
plumber. Others are very moving, 
especially the 1917 sequence in which 
Roland Young portrays a father who 
loses his son in battle. The last episode 
kes place during the London blitz. 
[here are 79 featured players and 
stars in Forever and a Day. Among 
them are Herbert Marshall, Ida Lupino, 
Brian Aherne, Charles Laughton, Merle 
Oberon, Claude Rains, and Ian Hunter. 


JOURNEY INTO FEAR 
44 An RKO Picture 
This movie concerns the pursuit of 
in American engineer by a Nazi trigger 
nan. It is an Orson Welles production, 
unusual photography and excel- 
ac ting. 
Howard Graham (Joseph Cotten) 
s completed his job of surveying 7 
hips of the Turkish navy, in order 
lernize them with new guns po 
r. He keeps his facts and figures in 
head because it isn’t safe to put 
| on paper. He starts home for the 
ted States aboard a Greek freighter. 
'wo agents are on his trail. One has 
n placed there by the Turkish secret 
police to serve as a bodyguard for Gra- 
The other, a terrifying creature 


eps des 


wit] 


ed Banat (Jack Moss), takes his 
lers from the Nazis. Those orders are 
to see to it that Graham never gets 


e with his facts and figures. 
Ve won't spoil your pleasure by re- 
ling more of the story. 


VY MOVIE CHECKUP 


““” Tops, Don’t Miss: Commandos 
Strike at Dawn. Shadow of a Doubt. 
In Which We Serve. Journey for Mar- 
garet. Saludos Amigos. Air Force. 





“ Worthwhile: The Amazing ‘Mrs. 
Holliday. The Immortal Sergeant. Star 


Spangled Rhythm. Meanest Man in 

\« World. Forever and a.Day. Journey 
Fear. 

“ So-Se: China Girl. 

‘ver Lovelier. Idaho. . 


You 


Were 
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: (dé bar ka 
debarkation shun). The act 
of disembarking troops and military sup- 
plies. 


e des i mat). To select 
decimate ~ lot and put to death, 
or punish, every tenth man;. destroy in 
battle a large proportion of an army, regi- 
ment, or other unit. 


(dé kéd). To determine 
decode | 


the meaning of a crypto- 
gram or cipher in a military or civil code. 


(dé fét ist). One who 
defeatist | has no will to fight his 


country’s foes and advocates surrender. 


delaying action (\°""0% 


guards, trying to delay the enemy while 
the main armies retire to better positions 
in a comparatively undisturbed state. 

(dé mo shun). The 


demotion act of degrading an 


officer or soldier in rank for an offense. 


expeditionary force 


An army sent to a far distant point, often 
overseas, for a specific campaign or other 
task. 
From ‘‘The War Dictionary,’’ Louise G. and Alt 
Book 


pert 
Parry, Consolidated 5 Oa, Inc., Chicago, Iil., 
reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. 

















JOAN CARRO LL 


Darling child star of RKO Radio's “ Petticoat 
Larceny’’ is pictured above with her adorabie 
Charm -Kurl permanent wave. 


FREE +> $1.00 


WORTH OF WAVE SET 


In addition to the wave set included with the kit, 
you will receive with each kit an extra supply, 
sufficient for 16ounces of the finest quality wave 
set that would ordinarily cost up to $1.00... 
enough for up to 12 to 16 hair sets. 


Send No Money! 


A flood of letters of praise come in daily from | 
motherseverywhere. Charm-Kurl must satisfy | 
you as it has satisfied others or it will cost you 
nothing to try. Don't send a penny. Just send I 
name and address and it will be sent to you | 
1 
l 








C.O.D. for 59¢ plus postage (or $1 plus postage 
for 2 kits), with the understanding that if you 


are not thrilled and delighted with results, your NAME 
money will be returned. We pay postageif remit- 
tance is enclosed with order. You have nothing ADDRESS. 
to risk and a beautiful permanent to gain, so 
take advantage ofthis special offer. Send today. 
a es STATE. sae anai’ 


CHARM -KURL CO., 2459 UNIVERSITY AVE., 
Dept. 474. St. Paul, Minnesota 


Fe 


Chamku 
_ PERMANENT WAVE 


COMPLETE 
HOME KIT 


Each KIT Contains 40 Curlers 
Shampoo and Wave Set also included 
There is nothing else to buy. Shampoo and Wave Set are 
included in each CHARM-KURL Kit. 
KURL it is easy to give children and grown-ups alike a 
thrilling machineless PERMA NENT WAVE inthe privacy 
of your own home that should last as long as any profes- 
sional permanent wave. You do not have to have any expe- 
rience in waving hair. Just follow the simple instructions. 


SO EASY EVEN ACHILD CAN DO IT 


CHARM-KURL is easy and safe to use; no experience 
required; contains no harmful chemicals or ammonia; re- 
quires no machines or dryers, heat or S DYED ti Desirable 
for women and children. 


BEAUTIFULLY AS NATURAL HA 


Mail This No-Risk Test Coupon — 


HARM-KURL CO., Dept, 474, 
2459 UNIVERSITY AVE., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


You may send mea Charm-Kur! Permanent Wave Kit 
complete with 40 Curlers, Shampoo and Wave set. 
arrival I will deposit 59c plus postage with my postman, 
with the understanding that if for any reason I am not 
satisfied, you guarantee to refund the purchase price 
immediately. I amto receive FREE with each kit an ex- 
tra supply of material, sufficient for 16 oz. of wave set. 


ob HM 


With CHARM- 


WAVE vere AIR AS 





On 


If you desire 2 kits sent C. O. D. 
for $1.00 plus postage, check here 











@ if you send remittance with order we will pay postage | 
eee meee 
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Sell your Typewriter 


to Uncle Sam. Call the nearest 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Branch 


Office for details. * ***** * * 
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AS FIAT! 


$? 


* EEP "EM FLYING”—that’s the 

motto of Uncle Sam’s air me- 
chanics. On the average, it takes from 
8 to 20 men on the ground to keep one 
plane in the air. 

The first duty of the ground crew is 
servicing planes. The minute a plane 
lands, the fuel truck rolls up and the 

lane’s gasoline tanks are completely 
Filed with the proper fuel. Next, the 
oil tanks, which hold several gallons of 
oil, come in for their share of attention. 
If the plane has a liquid-cooled engine, 
the coolant tanks must be checked and 
filled. 

Inspection of planes is a second duty 
of the air mechanics. The preflight in- 
spection is made before’ the first flight 





Get Ready Now To 


a fm CO1U) 
OWN PLANE! 


Prepare now for the air age of the 
future ... when you will fly your 
own plane or a giant air liner! 
Take Junior Aviation subjects 
at school, study aeronautics at 
home. Ask airport authorities 
about getting mechanical training. 
When you are 16 see your Piper 
Dealer and learn to fly. He can 
teach you with as little as 8 hours 
of dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Today for Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 


Prepared by a ‘ trem 
certificated flight : 

instructor. Clear- 
ly explains basic 
flight principles. 
Send 10c for book - 
let and Piper ca- 
talog to cover 
postage -handling. 


lémm. SOUND FILM—"The Construc- 
tion of a Light Airplane” now available. 
For point of nearest distribution, write 
the producer: Supervisor, Audio-Visual 
Aids, Extension Services, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. J843 * Leck Haven, Penna. 
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7 Mechanics Keep ‘Em Flying 


of the day. The purpose of the preflight 
is to make sure that the engine, instru- 
ments, and controls are working prop- 
erly. 

The mechanic checks to see that the 
cowling, fuel and oil tank caps are se- 
curely fastened, that the shock struts 
and tires are properly inflated, and that 
the plane is serviced ready for flight. 

The plane is then wheeled out on 
the ramp and headed into the wind. 
The parking brakes are set and the 
wheels are chocked.* Next the propel- 
ler is pulled through four or five revolu- 
tions. This is done to make sure that 
the cylinders are free of excess oil or 
coolant which may have leaked into 
them. 

Then the engine or engines are 
started and warmed up slowly by one 
of the mechanics or the crew chief. 

The daily inspection is made once a 
day. Its purpose is to determine the 

eneral condition of the-plane, and to 





ocate any parts which may be badly 
worn or out of adjustment. 

Then there are the hourly inspections 
—at the end of 25 hours, 50 hours, 100 
| hours, etc., of flying time. These inspec- 








tions are thorough enough to detect 
even slight wear, which not beep 
noticed on the daily inspection. Cer. 
tain parts are inspected inch by inch 
with a magnifying glass. Each mechan. 
ic signs his initials to the -record, tp 
show that his part of the plane is iy 
perfect flying condition. 

airplane mechanic must be able 
to repair and overhaul either the air. 
as or the engine, as the need arises. 

e must be able to remove and replace 
any part—even to wings and engines, 

At air bases where there are work. 
shops and nearby factories, the me. 
chanic merely takes out the old part 
and puts in a new one, or one that has 
been repaired. Near the front, how. 
ever, he often repairs the broken parts 
himself. 

Damaged and wrecked planes are 
prized possessions at these front-line 
fields. Two or three broken generator 
or starters may be put oe to make 
one good one. Entire banks of cylinders 
may be transferred from one engine to 
another. Wings are straightened, cables 
are spliced, control surfaces are patched 
and repatched. 

At an air base which has hydraulict 
jacks and hoists, it is a simple matter 
to remove an engine or wing. At the 
front, it may be necessary to make a 
hoist from the limb of a tree and a rope 

Regardless of where the work is done, 
the mechanic must always keep this 
thought in mind: “A pilot’s life—and 
Victory—may depend on the job I do.” 
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This new plane of the U. S. Navy was called by Novy 
Secretary Frank Knox “the most powerful dive-bome! 

in the world.” It has a high top speed and low lancing 
HELLDIVER speed (actual figures are a military secret). The full 
bomb load“is carried inside the plane. Has a 1,700-h.p. Wright Cyclone 
engine and a Curtiss Electric Propeller. 


CURTISS 
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1. A line of fortifications in Tunisia. 
6. Metal as it is found in the earth. 
7. Helps. 

10. Bonnet. 

11. Performing on a stage. 

13. Indefinite article. 

14. Long Island. 

15. A food baked between two crusts. 
16. Island in the Mediterranean. 

19. To tap lightly. 

21. The laryest city in Nebraska. 

23. Those who make use of a thing. 
25. Tin receptacle for preserving foods. 
26 Respect. 

28. Hog. 

30. Court ( abbrev.). 

31. Senior. 

32. People who are held as property. 
34. It is 

35. An eastern continent. 

36. Illuminated. 


\~ 


37. Australian soldiers. 


1. To bewail. 

2. Craft. 

3. Second note of the scale. 

4. Understood, but not said openly. 
5. Strike. 

8. To lower and then raise again. 

9. One who shoots from under cover. 
10. Douglas A-20 (attack bomber). 
11. The Mohammedan God. 

2. Part of a machine. 

16. The —— of the Philippines. 

17. An exclamation. 

18. Mother’s sisters. 

20. The rulers of Russia before 1917. 
22. Charts showing the earth’s surface 
24. In a like manner. 

27. A great body of water. 

29. Any gaseous mixture. 

31. Is seated. 

33. By way of. 

34. A nervous twitch. 

36. Sixth note. (Solution next week ) 


Last Week’s Solution 
ACROSS: 2-Bryansk; 7-see; 8-eve; 9-arm; 11- 
vote; 12-use; 13-ore; 14-Ross; 16-rod; 19-roe; 20- 
Inca; 22-rob; 24-ode; 25-Fiji: 27-beg; 28-mar; 29- 
nil; 30-extreme. 
DOWN: 1-Oslo; 2-Beveridge; 3-yet; 4-aver; 5- 
NE; 6-Kasserine; 10-re; 12-USO; 15-or; 17-one; 
18-D.C.; 21-afar; 23-Bali; 24-OE; 26-ire; 28-mt 





Know Your Ships 


Sailor: “Yes -maam, that’s a 
man-o'-war.” 

Lady: “How interesting. And what is 
that little boat out there?” 

Sailor: “Oh, that’s just a tug.” 

Lady: “Oh, yes, of course, that’s a 
tug-o’-war.” 


Sylvia Eskenazi, Astoria, L. I. 


Just Propaganda 


Customer: “You said this blanket was 
all wool and yet it’s plainly marked 
‘Cotton.’ ” 

Salesman: “Well, you see, we marked 
it ‘Cotton’ to fool the moths.” 

Viola Burgess, Fulda Public School, Fulda, Minn 


Joke of the Week 





Wrong Store 


Customer: “I want some grapes for 
my sick husband. Do you know if any 
poison has been sprayed on these?” 

Grocer: “No ma’am. You'll have to 
get that at the drug store.” 


Stanley Derrera, Central Schoo!, Alhambra, Calif. 


Doin’ Great 


Father: “John, how are you getting 
along in grammar?” 
John: “Good. I ain’t had a bad mark 


since school begun.” 
Mary Lou Janelli, State Street School, Hackensack, N. J 








It’s got to be “The Cat’s Eyebrow!” 


HESE DAYS the Army and Navy * 


need thousands of feet of film to 
make aerial shots of enemy bases. 
And a lot of film is needed to make 
instructional movies for the armed 
forces and for industry. 


So... be careful, please, when you 
take pictures. 


Compose them with an eagle eye. 
Be sure everything is right, before 
you click the shutter. 


Make every picture count! Make 
every picture “The cat’s eyebrow!” 


Don’t waste a single shot! You'll 
not only be saving film, but you'll 
be making a better photographer out 
of yourself! 


P.S. Another way to be sure you 
get first-rate pictures is to use the 
only film guaranteed: “Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free!”—Agfa 
Ansco Film. 





Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


FIRST WITH THE 
FINEST FILMS 


























Tumbling plays an important part in keeping fit. It gives 












you a sense of “whereaboutness” — teaches you how to jump and 
fall without hurting yourself, Tumbling is one of the many sports 
featured in the new Keds Sports Bulletin, “Physical Fitness” 
— sports sponsored in the Government's health education 
program. A personal rating chart is ineluded for checking your 


own progress against Army and Navy standards. 


















For a free copy of the new 
“Physical Fitness” Bulletin, drop a 
note to Coach Frank Leahy, Director, Keds 
Sports Department, 1230 Sixth Ave., 


New York City. 








The Jump and Roll starts with a 
running jump from a height. Upon landing, 
30 into a forward roll, shifting the weight forward on 


the hands. Duck head between legs, roll forward 


Keds ® 


SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1730 Siath Avenve + Hecketetter Center * Mew Tore 


on back of neck and shoulders. Come up on 


feet into running position. 





















